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AN  ELCX^UENT  ARITHMETIC 

H.  G.  Good 
OhioSuu  Unwertity 


Eloquence  and  mathematics  are  not 
usually  conjoined  in  peoples'  thinking. 
Perhaps  the  conflict  between  them,  like 
some  other  disputes  that  aflect  education' 
al  discussicHi,  goes  far  back  in  history 
rather  than  deep  into  the  nature  of  things. 
That  it  does  go  far  back  in  history  is  evi' 
denced  by  a  medieval  writer  who  has 
called  the  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic 
of  the  trivium,  “the  threefold  way  to 
eloquence";  and  the  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy  the  quad' 
rivium,  ‘the  four  fold  way  to  wisdom."^ 
The  distinction  does  not  always  go  deep 
into  the  nature  of  things  as  may  be  seen 
by  asking  ourselves  the  self'answering 
question:  “Do  not  both  arithmetic  and 
eloquence  aim  at  the  appropriate  state' 
ment  of  the  truth? 

Men  sometimes  think  that  eloquence 
tries  merely  to  persuade  and  cnen  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reascMi;  yet  words  are  not  more  subtly 
prostituted  to  bad  ends  than  figures  are. 
Both  words  and  figures  may  be  misused 
either  craftily  O'  carelessly.  No  art, 
however,  should  be  judged  by  its  perver' 
sions.  Judged  by  thm  nobler  sides, 
both  eloquence  and  number  aim  at  the 
appropriate  setting'fbrth  of  the  truth. 

I  This  view  also  is  historic.  Did  not 
Isocrates  show  that  oratory  may  serve 
I  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  and 

I  'Sattb,  Dtvid  EufCDe.  Huton  of  Moikmatiu;  Sp«i«l 
I  Topici  of  Ekmaatry  Mttkemttks.  Bo$toa,  Cam  and 
CoDiany,  1925.  Vcl.  II,  p.  ). 


Quintilian  that  the  speaker  must  con' 
stantly  use  precise  information  and  com' 
pelling  logic,  if  he  would  truly  convince 
the  l^t  minds?  If  all  this  is  f^ly 
said,  then  our  medieval  writer  was  not 
really  poir.  ing  to  a  duplex  goal  but  to 
seve^  stations  on  the  same  path,  the 
path  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is.  We 
may  easily  find  examples  of  books  cm 
mathematics  which  have  a  cogency,  an 
elegant  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  a 
wealth  of  content  that  one  must  in  fair' 
ness  call  eloquent.  The  French  seem  to  be 
especially  a^pt  in  writing  such  books, 
but  Americans  also  contrujute  a  share. 
An  American  example  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  eloquence,  some  true  and 
appre^riate,  some  false  and  over'Strained, 
is  discussed  in  this  article. 

Horace  Mann*  mentions,  in  a  letter 
1851,  a  series  of  arithmetic  texts  involv' 
ing  “a  new  principle”  which  he,  “in 
conjunction  with  a  gentleman  very  oxn' 
petrat  to  perform  me  hbor,”  was  pre' 
paring  at  that  time.*  The  new  principle 
was  that  introducing  into  ^  pr^ 
lems  the  most  varied  imormation  from 
the  sciences  and  arts,  horn  pditical  and 
social  studies,  from  biography  and  Ins' 
tory,  and  from  statistics  and  commerce. 
Th^  problems  were  to  be  “real” 
problems;  the  books  containing  them 

*T1ii(  u  the  mood  article  of  a  rfiort  aerka  oo  Horace  Mann. 
Sat  thia  Bulletin,  S:351'53,  Noetaber  17, 1916. 

'Mam,  (Mra.)  Mary.  Ltft  of  Horace  Moan.  Boaton, 
Lee  and  Shepard,  1891.  p.  151. 
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have  since  been  classified  as  “practical” 
arithmetics.* 

The  collaborator  was  Pliny  Earle 
Chase  (1820'1886),  a  Harvard  ^duate 
and  a  teacher.  He  first  taught  in  New 
England,  later  in  Philadelphia,  and  event' 
ualTy  at  Haverford  College.  Chase  was 
an  active  scientist,  a  contributor  to 
American  and  European  journals,  and  a 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society.  He  wrote  several 
books,  including  Elements  of  Meteorology 
...  .for  Schools  and  Households.* 

Chase's  Elements  of  Arithmetic. . . . 
Taught  Inductively,  on  the  System  of 
Pestalozzi*  seems  to  show  the  influence 
of  Colburn’s  First  Lessons.  A  greatly 
simplified  version  of  the  Elements  is  called 
The  Good  Scholar's  Easy  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic.*  There  is  also  a  Common 
School  Arithmetic  by  the  same  writer  but 
this  I  have  not  seen.  Perhaps  it  was 
to  the  first  of  these  that  Thomas  Hill 
pointed  when  he  wrote: 

I  have  known  but  three  really  good  treatiae*  on 
arithmetic  publiahed  in  this  country  in  my  day; 
one  of  these,  [is]  Warren  Colbum's  Firtt  Lessons. 
....  a  second  was  promptly  suppressed  by 
lepl  proceedings  because  it  infringed  on  Pliny  ^ 
Chase's  copyri^t:  and  Chase's  Arithtnetic  has 
gone  out  of  print,  and  the  stereotype  plates  have 
been  melted  because  the  popularity  of  a  textbook 
in  America  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  real 
merits.* 

This  pessimistic  view  arouses  one's 
interest,  perhaps  a  factitious  interest, 
from  the  known  ability  and  position  of 
£>r.  Hill.  His  ideas  were  that  arithmetic 
should  begin  with  observation,  not  with 


‘Mootoe,  Walter  Scott.  Oevclapnieitt  of  Aritlrautac  os  s 
School  Suh^cct.  Waobinfton,  Government  Printint  Office. 
1917.  pp.  116-18.  (United  Satca  Bureau  of  Educatioa, 
Bulletin  No.  10) 

*Philadelphia.  Porter  and  Coates,  n.  d. 

•Phibddplita.  Uriah  Hunt  and  Son.  1844.  144  pp. 
‘Philadelphia.  Uriah  Hunt  and  Son.  1845.  Also  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  W.  and  S.  D.  Ives,  1845.  Both  46  pp. 

'Hill,  Rev.  Thomas.  The  True  Order  of  Studies.  New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1882.  (First  ajmeared  in  1859  in 
Barnard's  American  Joumal  of  Eiucotton,  6:180-94,  449-58; 
7:275-84.  491-502.)  Dr.  Hul  ivas  President  of  Antioch 
CoUece  (Ohio)  and  of  Harvard  University.  As  President  of 
Antiodi  (1859-62)  he  was  the  immediate  successor  to  Horace 
Mann. 


reasoning,  and  should  deal  with  nature 
and  truu  rather  than  with  “the  errors 
and  weakness  of  men.”  These  are  among 
the  reforms  which  Horace  Mann  and 
Pliny  Chase  tried  to  accomplish  through 
their  texts. 

Arrangements  between  Mann  and 
Chase  to  prepare  arithmetic  texts  must 
have  been  made  sometime  after  1848. 
Whether  “very  competent,”  as  Mann 
said,  or  not,  it  clearly  appears  that  Chase 
performed  most  of  ^  labor.  From  the 
collaboration  there  resulted  three  hooks, 
each  with  the  names  of  Horace  Mann 
and  Pliny  E.  Chase  on  the  title-page.* 

Two  of  the  texts  were  graded  schwl- 
books,  and  the  third  was  the  unusual 
work  which  we  have  dared  to  call  “an 
eloquent  arithmetic.'’  The  title  of  the 
latter  book  is  Arithmetic  Practically  Ap¬ 
plied:  for  Advanced  Pupils  and  for  Private 
Reference,  Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  Any 
of  the  Ordinary  Textbooks  on  the  Subject. 
It  appeared  in  1850  and  contained  384 
pages. 

Most  students  first  learn  of  this  book 
from  a  note  on  it  by  J.  M.  Greenwood. 
The  note  is  as  follows: 

Tbe  infomutioa  compoong  the  probtems  is 
dnwn  from  at  least  a  bundled  sources.  It  u 
highly  instructive  as  well  as  eminently  practical. 
A  good  title  to  the  book  would  be  “Useful  and 
Scientific  Information  Treated  Arithmetically.'' 
A  revised  edition  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher.  It  ^  never  been  properly 
appreciated,  and  few  copies  are  in  existence; 
even  the  publishers  do  not  nave  a  copy.* 


Thew  were  all  publiahed  by  E.  H.  Butler  and  Company,  of 
Phibdelphta.  Sac  Mam,  op.  OS.,  p.  552.  in  which  Mri. 
Mam.  rdoTinf  to  the  woik  bcinc  reviewed,  dedarea  that 
"the  publiahert  made  btde  effiott  to  forward  It.''  Tbe  truth 
of  thia  may  be  doubted,  for  E.  H.  Butler  and  Company 
oeema  at  leaat  to  have  offiered  the  book  for  mle  for  many 
years.  More  probably  the  limited  held  of  a  work  intendfd 
for  teachera  am  “advanced  popilt“  provides  a  better  ci- 
planatim  of  ita  alow  tale. 

’Greenwood,  Jamea  M.,  and  Martin,  Artemaa.  “Notea  on 
the  Himory  of  American  Teatbooka  m  Arithmetic''  in  Report 
^  the  U.  S.  Coiumiuioiiar  of  Education.  1897-98.  Waahinfton, 
Govemmenc  Printinc  Office,  1898.  p.  854.  To  check  the 
aatement  of  these  writers  that  “few  copies  are  in  ciieteiuT.* 
an  inioiry  was  directed  to  twelve  larse  public  and  unrireraity 
bbtarim.  Of  the  twelve,  ive  have  copies.  The  Library  of 
Cootreaa  has  a  sixth  and  doubclem  there  are  ochtra.  Yet, 
of  course,  it  is  a  rare  book.  Two  of  the  aix  are  rc-iawet, 
with  diffmt  dates — 1851  and  1857 — but  m  chances  in  the 
Mxt. 
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To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
organization  of  the  book  and  of  the 
kinds  of  information  embodied  in  its 
problems,  the  titles  of  a  few  of  its 
twenty'three  chapters  and  of  a  few  of 
the  books  from  which  the  information 
was  compiled  are  given  here.  The  chap¬ 
ters  are  *  Measures,"  "Weights  and  Cur¬ 
rencies,"  “The  Farm,”  “The  Garden,” 
“The  Household,”  “Artificer’s  Worit,” 
“Strength  of  Materials,"  “Specific  Grav¬ 
ity,”  “The  Road,”  “The  Engineer,”  “The 
Laboratory,”  “Statistics,”  “Position,”* 
and  “Approximations.”  The  books  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  among  the  several 
encyclopedias,  the  Bntannica;  biograph¬ 
ical  dictionaries;  a  manual  of  the  United 
States  Mint;  Sir  John  Herschel's  Outlines 
of  Astronomy;  J.  Liebig's  Aninwl  Chem- 
istry;  C.  Wistar's  System  of  Anatomy; 
social  documents  like  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education; 
technical  works  such  as  A.  D.  Bache's 
Report  on  Weights,  Measures,  and 
Balances  and  N.  Bowditch's  Practical 
^langator;  mathematical  works  includ¬ 
ing  Barlow's  Tables,  old  Bonnycastle, 
and  that  joy  forever — C.  Hutton's 
Reaeations  m  Mathematics  and  J^atural 
Philosophy*  No  wemder  the  brok  is 
eloquent!  A  bibliography  of  sources  in 
a  school  arithmetic  is  an  infrequent  but 
commendable  feature. 

The  reader  will  want  to  know  not 
only  what  the  book  tries  to  do  but  also 
what  it  does — an  expectation  hard  to 
satisfy  in  a  short  review.  Some  matters 
are  clear.  It  introduces  letters  and  an 
amount  of  algebraic  work  and  work  with 
formulas,  but  it  uses  such  cumbersome 
notation  and  algebraically  misleading 
expressions  as  this  one  for  the  “solidity 
of  a  prism:  s=al  X  a  of  b.  It  places 

■Readers  may  find  a  brief  account  of  this  topic  in  Smith, 
let.  cit.,  and  another  by  the  same  author  in  an  article,  "False 
Positaon”  in  Paul  Monroe,  Cyriopedie  of  Education.  New 
York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  Old  teitbooks  offer  a  fuller 
source  of  informatian.  With  the  introductioo  of  the  study 
(f  algebra  into  schools  the  topic  lost  its  usefulness  and  it 
duappeared  about  the  time  when  Chase  sns  ssritint. 

niieae  titles  arc  taken  ftem  the  biblioinphy  of  Mann  and 
Chase  in  which  the  publisher,  pboe,  and  <bte  of  pufaiicatioo 
ate  not  given. 


stress  upon  approximations  but  uses  a 
great  many  “blind”  processes — “do  this 
and  you  will  get  the  answer.”  Deci¬ 
mals  carried  out  to  six  places  match  up 
well  with  unreasonably  large  numbers, 
such  as  required  in  this  problem,  for 
example:  'The  population  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1840  was  23,364.  If  all  the 
inhabitants  were  to  commence  counting 
at  the  rate  mentioned  in  the  last  example 
[3  per  second  for  10  hours  per  day],  how 
long  would  it  take  them  to  count  a 
trillion  dollars?”  There  are  also  many 
practical  and  reasonable  problems.  The 
slide-rule  is  briefly  trea^.  Let  it  be 
counted  a  virtue  that  in  a  bodk  of  1850 
it  is  mentioned  at  all.  Geometrical 
progressions  are  applied  in  computing 
compound  interest.  There  is  an  intell¬ 
igible  account  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  and  a  discussion  of  how 
these  were  established.  Much  the 
information  is  both  useful  and  accurate 
as  well  as  interesting,  but  a  good  deal 
is  trivial.  Some,  too,  is  amusing  mis¬ 
information  as,  for  example,  the  cate¬ 
gorical  statement  that  “weights  and 
measures”  were  “instituted”  in  869  B.  C. 
Doubtless  the  book,  as  Greenwood  sug¬ 
gested,  needs  revision,  radical  revision. 
As  a  “sequel  to  arithmetic,”  however, 
and  as  a  book  of  reference  for  advanced 
students  and  teachers,  it  deserves  atten¬ 
tion,  and  even  merits  rational  imitation. 

Mann  and  Chase  wrote  two  separate 
prefaces.  From  these  we  learn  what 
they  thought  of  the  bode,  as  well  as  the 
share  of  each  in  its  preparatiem.  Take 
the  latter  point  first.  Mann  ccHitributed 
the  central  idea,  “the  new  principle,” 
and  he  suggested  some  few  sources  of 
material  and  helped  in  the  revisiem. 
Chase  compiled  and  wrote  the  bode. 
His  preface  points  out  that  the  work  is 
not  merely  another  arithmetic  book  “of 
the  ordinary  stamp.” 

lu  plan  is,  in  molt  respecta,  endrdy  new.  .  .  . 
1  have  kng  believed  that  a  S^uel  to  Arithmetic, 
not  in  place  of.  but  following  upon,  the  ordinary 
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arithmetic,  is  much  needed.  It  will  supply 
many  supplementary  examples  and  needed  practice 
materials. 

He  includes  a  defense  of  the  use 
letters  and  formulas  and  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  time  has  supported  his  ideas. 
The  Preface  written  by  Chase  is  sane 
and  moderate.  That  his  mode  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  ideas  is  open  to  many 
criticisms  has  been  indicated. 

Mann’s  Preface  invites  fuller  exami- 
natiixi.  He  wrote  as  follows: 

Believing  the  idea  of  the  work  to  be  original,  I 
will  attempt  ita  elucidation.  In  seeking  for  the 
....  materials  of  its  questions,  it  proposes 
to  take  a  survey  of  all  the  vocations  of  me,  of  all 
the  facts  of  knowledge,  and  of  all  the  truths  of 
science,  and  to  make  a  selection  from  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  vdiatever  may  be  most  interesting  and 
valuaUe.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
playthings  of  the  nursery,  nor  to  the  commodities 
of  the  market'place,  and  to  the  money  they  will 
cost  or  make  or  lose.  On  the  contrary,  the 
present  work  proposes  to  carry  the  student  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  domestic  and  social  employ¬ 
ments;  to  introduce  him  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  knowledge . It  derives 

its  examples  from  biogra^y,  geogra{^y,  chron¬ 
ology,  and  history;  fir^  educational,  financial, 
commercial,  and  civil  statistics;  from  the  laws  of 
light  and  electricity,  of  sound  and  motion,  of 
chemistry  and  astronomy,  and  others  of  the  exact 
sciences.  Trades,  hanchcrafts,  and  whatever  per¬ 
tains  to  the  useful  arts,  so  far  as  they  are  the 
subject  of  numerical  statement,  ....  econ¬ 
omy  and  political  knowledge,  and  ....  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  [all]  are  laid  under  contribution. 

The  book,  as  has  been  seen,  was  tx> 
“exemplify  in  the  best  manner  the 
science  of  numbers,  and  be  full  of  useful 
knowledge  also."  It  was  to  exercise 
“the  student’s  powers  of  calculation" 
and  in  the  same  act  to  enlarge  his 
acquaintance  with  “the  varied  business 
of  the  world”  and  “the  most  interesting 
results  of  applied  science.”  The  in- 
f(xmed  reader,  however,  will  have  fore¬ 
seen  that  this  is  not  yet  the  complete 
“elucidaticm.”  Mann  would  not  neglect 
so  good  an  oppOTtunity  for  OTatory. 
He  proceeds: 

In  a  universe  like  this,  where  every  star  has 
been  weighed  in  a  mathematical  balan^  and  all 
the  interstellar  spaces  have  been  measured  by  a 


Eoucationai.  Rbssaxch  Buuitin  i 

mathematical  line;  where  all  the  orbits  of  all  the 
planets  have  been  traced  as  by  a  compass,  and 
their  velocities  graduated  to  th^  distances  by  an 
unchanging  law;  where  not  only  wind  and  tide, 
but  every  particle  of  dust  in  a  hurricane  and 
every  drop  of  water  in  a  cataract  know  th^ 
exact  places  by  an  infallible  rule;  where  the 
gravitation  of  matter,  the  radiation  of  heat,  and 
the  diffusion  of  li^t,  at  all  times  and  instan¬ 
taneously,  adjust  their  forces  to  their  distances 
with  unerring  precision;  where  every  chemical 
combination  .... 

Why  continue?  Simply  because  one 
cannot  rest  in  mid-air. — 

I  say  in  such  a  universe,  built,  weighed, 
measured,  compounded  and  arranged  on  math 
ematical  principles,  why  should  not  the  arith¬ 
metical  exercises  of  those  minds  which  have 
entered  it,  to  dwell  in  it  forever,  embrace  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  market-price  of  commodittes, 
the  gain  or  loss  in  trade,  and  the  interest  and 
discmint  of  banks? 

Yet  Mann  is  said  to  have  been  a  practical 
person,  and  this  a  practical  book!  No, 
Mann  in  this  case  was  an  orator  and 
his  Preface  is  an  exercise  in  “fine  speak¬ 
ing,"  but  it  is  an  eloouence  that  has  very 
li^e  to  do  with  the  book  which  it 
introduces. 

There  is,  however,  an  eloquence  oi  a 
certain  stamp  in  the  bocJt  itself.  The 
problems  tell  of  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  the  mardi 
of  discovery  and  scieiKe,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  stocks  and  fcxtunes.  Statistics  and 
numerical  facts,  properly  stated  and  read, 
have  an  eloquence  of  tiaeir  own.  This  1 
is  the  eloquence  appropriate  to  the* 
subject.  And  why,  we  ask  again,  should 
not  every  subject,  even  arithmetic,  be 
eloquent?  Arithmetic  in  the  sixteenth 
century  became  narrowly  commercial. 
Through  the  influeiKe  of  those  sixteenth  _ 
century  books  upon  those  of  the  seven-  P 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  ^ 
eventually,  upon  Pestalozzi,  mcxdem 
arithmetic  has  been  kept  similarly  narrow 
and,  to  a  degree,  sterile.  No  one  denies 
the  importaiKe  of  commercial  applies- g 
tions  in  arithmetic,  now  more  numerous 
than  ever,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
applications  of  interest  to  children  who 
are  above  the  kindergarten  age. 
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Information  to  Mann  was  evidently 
valuable  in  itself  and  for  itself,  although 
it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  all  inform 
nation  seemed  to  him  equally  valuable. 
Furthermore,  information  could  be  ac' 

n'  d  incidentally  and,  as  one  might 
,  when  the  pupil  was  not  looking. 
Thirdly,  it  must  rx>t  be  forgotten  that 
the  ambi^ous  word  “practi^"  means, 
first,  useml  in  the  activities  of  ordinary 
domestic  and  business  life  and,  second, 
useful  in  answering  questions  and  satis' 


fying  intellectual  curiosities.  The  “math' 
ematical  balance"  wherein  the  stars  are 
“weighed"  finds  no  place  on  the  counter 
of  the  Kocery  store.  The  Arithmetic 
Practically  Applied  was  meant  to  be 
practical  in  the  first  sense — but  also,  and 
especially,  in  the  second.  It  was  meant 
to  be  eloquent.  Its  eloquence  for  the 
most  part  is  that  of  the  “very  competent” 
coUal»rator.  Fortunately,  the  high' 
flown  speeches  of  Horace  Mann  are 
confined  to  the  preface. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

J.  E.  W.  Walun 
Mi4ini  University 


A  QUESTIONNAIRE  asking  for  data  on 
special  classes  was  sent,  during  Novem' 
her,  1926,  to  superintendents  of  schools 
in  the  145  Ohio  cities  having  a  popub' 
tion,  according  to  the  1920  census, 
more  than  twenty'five  hundred.  Replies 
were  received  from  101  of  these  cities. 

No  elaborate  analysis  of  the  tabular 
data  will  here  be  attempted;  the  tables 
speak  for  themselves.  Our  comments 
must  be  largely  restricted  to  the  classes 
for  the  ment^y  handicapped,  all  of 
which  are  supprxted  by  the  local  school 
districts  with^t  state  aid. 

According  to  the  replies,  twenty-five 
cities  maintain  classes  for  mentally  defi¬ 
cient  children.  These  cities  are  listed 
in  Table  I.  That  some  of  these  classes 
contain  not  only  mentally  deficient,  but 
also  merely  backward  children,  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  bet  that  the  number  of 
children  assigned  to  them  is  very  large 
in  some  cities,  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  some  cities  do  not  maintain  separ¬ 
ate  classes  f<x  backward  children. 

Classes  for  backward  children  are 
supported  by  only  eleven  cities  (See 
Table  II).  Of  th^,  Akron,  Ashland, 
Dayton,  Lakewood,  Lima,  and  Youngs¬ 
town,  l^ewise  have  classes  for  the  ment¬ 
ally  deficient;  and  these  six,  Ashland 


and  Dayton  maintain  more  classes  for 
backward  than  for  mentally  defective 
children.  Dayton,  in  its  ungraded-class 
system,  now  provides  more  than  three 
times  as  many  classes  for  the  backward 
as  for  the  mentally  deficient.  The  latter 
are  assigned  to  separate  special  schools. 
The  number  of  children  who  should  be 
placed  in  classes  for  the  backward  is  at 
least  from  three  times  to  six  times  as 
great  as  the  number  who  need  attention 
because  of  mental  deficiency.  If  there 
is  any  conclusion  which  follows  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  normal 
curve  of  distribution,  it  is  that  there  are 
far  more  backward  children  than  mental¬ 
ly  deficient. 

In  fourteen  cities,  mentally  deficient 
and  borderline  ex'  backward  cases  are 
assigned  to  the  same  classes  (See  Table 
III).  This  is  perhaps  necessary  in  the 
smaller  cities.  In  t^  larger  ones,  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  situation  sh^d  not  exist. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  which  the 
schools  can  render  to  the  pupils  and  to 
society  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  examination,  diflerendation,  and 
classification  of  mentally  handicapped 
children.  To  organize  an  efficient  system 
of  special  instruction  fix  them  requires 
a  dual  plan  of  special  classes,  that  is. 
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classes  for  the  borderline  and  backward, 
on  the  cme  hand,  and  classes  for  the 
mentally  deficient,  on  the  other.  When 
this  separation  is  not  made,  instruction 
favors  one  or  the  other  of  these  types. 

Satisfactory  differentiation  cannot  be 
made  merely  upon  the  basis  of  standard' 


TABLE  I 

ClaIBBS  POA  MzNTALLT  DEnCIENT  Childun 


City 


Akron. . 
Aihlaod 
Athou. 


Campbell  (East 
Younptown) . . . . 

Cinrinnafi . 

Cleveland . 

Dayton . 

East  Cleveland . 

Elyria . 

Euclid . 

Findlay . 

Fostoeia . 

Fremont . 

Geneva . 

HamOton . 


hekaon . 

Kent . 

Kenton . 

Lakewood _ 

Lima . 

Martina  Ferry 

Norwood _ 

Piqua . 

Warren . 

Youngatomm.. 

Total . 


Tecfcrri 

Pupils 

Bonus 

(DoUars) 

1 

(S) 

(4) 

(3) 

i 

) 

48 

100 

1 

1 

14 

100 

1 

2 

14 

• 

2 

2 

30 

None 

S7 

38 

720t 

None 

89 

89 

1,300 

None 

5 

5 

82 

100-200 

1 

1 

12 

Notre 

1 

1 

19 

100 

1 

1 

20 

30 

2 

2 

38 

200 

1 

1 

21 

100 

2t 

1 

29 

100 

1 

1 

10 

300 

1 

1 

10 

None 

1 

1 

34 

None 

If 

1 

IS 

100 

1 

1 

17 

300 

71 

7 

103 

None 

5 

5 

77 

100 

2 

2 

33 

None 

1 

14 

21 

2 

27 

100 

7 

7 

133 

None 

24 

24 

403 

None 

.  199 

199 

3,429 

*Salary  paid  jointly  by  board  aitd  Ohio  Univeraity  at 
critic  rate  o(  $2,400.  One  teacher  on  full  time  and  one  on 
lalf  time.  fNumber  at  pupda  estimated.  {Mocning  class 
boys;  afternoon  class  for  girU.  fThe  inference  from  the 
r^y  is  that  this  class  may  contain  some  backward  children. 
tSpKial  classes  in  two  buildings  with  part-time  teachers  in 
domestic  science  and  manual  training  in  each  building. 
5Childien  from  nearby  rural  schools  attend  one  of  theK 
dasKs. 

Non. — Celina  has  abiUty  groupings  within  the  regular 
grades.  Marietta  has  discontinued  spe^  classes  tempor^y. 


ized  tests.  Psychological  and  educa' 
tional  diagnoses  require  a  synoptic  study 
of  a  child's  entire  physical  and  mental 
make'up  and  an  investigation  of  his 
genetic  background.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  city  or  county  of  less  than  a 
hundred  thoui^d  popr^tion  has  suffi' 


cient  money  at  its  disposal  to  establish 
a  mental  clinic  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  first  essential  in  its  organization  is 
the  selection  of  a  competent  director. 
He  must  be  a  clinical  psychologist  and  a 
specialist  in  the  differential  education  of 
all  types  of  handicapped  children,  and 
must  possess  sufficient  medical  knowl- 
edge  to  be  able  to  check  up,  interpret, 
and  use  medical  findings.  Such  a  person, 
and  the  necessary  equipment,  can  hardly 
be  supported  by  sniall  cities,  towns,  or 
rural  districts;  these  communities  must 


TABLE  II 

Claius  roA  Boaobaline  and  Backwaad 
Child  ABN 


City 

Tfacberi 

Pupils 

Bonus 

(Dollars) 

(1) 

(2) 

(») 

(4) 

(3) 

Akron . 

2 

2 

63 

100 

2 

2 

43 

100 

!• 

Dayton . 

14 

14 

263 

100-200 

Lakewood . 

4 

4 

73 

None 

Lancaster . 

1 

1 

16 

None 

I  ima  , , , 

4 

4 

64 

100 

Mani6etd . 

2 

4t 

92 

None 

Ravenn . 

1 

1 

IS 

None 

Tifin . 

1 

22 

SO 

Total . 

32 

32 

662 

'Reported  u  a  temporary  clam.  fOne  woodworking,  out  i 
domrotic  aoence,  and  two  academic  teachers.  tThere  are  ; 
several  claasea  in  the  schools  for  coaching  and  apedal  help  for  i 
backward  children  but  they  are  not  designated  as  classes  for  j 
borderline  and  backward  children. 

Non. — East  Cleveland  groups  all  pupils  according  to  r 
mentahty.  Martins  Ferry  hu  ‘low"  groups  in  every  grade 
for  these  childten.  Maumee  has  thm  clasaea  for  "C*  I. 
group  children.  Nelsonville  hu  clasau  aectiooed  according  to 
abdity.  Willard  groups  the  backward  children  in  the  reguhr 
grades. 

depend  upon  the  state  and  county 
bureaus  or  clinics.  The  PsyclxyEduca' 
tional  Clinic,  of  the  Miami  University 
Bureau  of  Special  Education,  has  exam' 
ined,  free  of  charK,  about  thirty'five 
hundred  mentally  handicapped  children 
in  more  than,  seventy  schwl  districts 
throu^kout  Ohio  since  its  orranizaticxi. 

According  to  available  irffenmation, 
there  were  at  least  forty'six  cities  in 


Ohio  in  November,  1926,  which  main-  not.  The  latter  include  Lorain,  Porta- 
tained  special  classes  for  mentally  defi-  mouth,  Steubenville,  Newark,  Sandusky, 
dent,  borderline,  and  backward  children,  Middletown,  Alliance,  and  East  Liver- 
together  or  separately.  This  includes  pool.  Certainly  all  of  these  cities  need 
the  forty-three  cities  which  replied 
affirmatively  to  the  questionnaire,^  and 
three  cities  that  did  not  reply;  two  of 
the  latter,  Troy  and  Xenia,  are  known  to 
have  special  classes,  and  the  other  one, 

Marion,  has  had,  and  probably  still  has, 
a  class.  Six  cities — Celina,  Maumee, 

Willard,  Miamisburg,  Nelsonville,  and 


TAW.E  IV 

Clakbs  fob  Cufpuo  Chiloun 


Booim 

(DoOin) 


Akron. . . . 
Atkiand*. 
Barberton. 
BameaviUe 
Beieat.... 


TABLE  III 

Claxh  CoNTAonMO  Both  Mbntallt  DsnciiNT 
AND  Backward  or  Bordbruni  Childrbn 


Bonua  Canton . 

(DoUara)  Cincannatt . 

-  CIradand . 

(5) 

-  Cclumbua . 

None  Dayton . 

None  Eaat  devdandf. 

95  Hyria . 

100  Euclidil . 

50 

Girard . 


100 

100-300 


Cambndie. 
CUUKothc. 
CirdeviUc. 
Cdvnabua. 
Eacld .... 


Greenfield. 
Norwalk. . 


Van  Wert . 

Waahincton  Court 

Houae . 

Wooater . 

Younfatoaim . 

Zaneaville . 


Toledo . 

Warren . 

Youngatown. 


‘Apparently  tndudea  part-time  teachcra. 

Nora. — Miamiaburg  Im  one  group  of  backward  cbildrcn 
Klected  from  the  fifth  and  aiith  gradea  whicfa  paaaea  from 
teacher  to  teacher  uttder  departmental  orgamtation.  Nelaon- 
Tille  lectkma  puptla  according  to  ability.  In  Urbana  about 
twenty-five  mentally  deficient,  backward,  and  borderline 
childtcn  arc  retained  in  four  firat  gradea  for  additional 
inatructian. 


‘Providea  tranaportation  to  and  from  regular  daaara. 
tSenda  cripplea  to  apecial  achoola  in  Cleveland.  tApparently 
one  tocher  on  half  time.  |One  clam  in  city  achoola.  Two 
daaaea  in  connection  with  Gatea  HomtaU  which  include 
out-of-town  caaea.  KSenda  cripplea  to  Rote  Mary  Home  for 
Crippled  Chldren  m  Euclid  village.  fSenda  to  clam  for 
cnppled  in  Cincinnati. 

Non. — Aahtahula  Harbor  reporu  three  crippled  children 
attending  high  achool.  Cities  which  failed  to  reply,  but 
which  are  known  to  have  tpeaal  daaaea  for  crippled  childreo, 
are  Aahtahula.  Hamilton,  a^  MaanUon. 


Urbana — which  reported  sane  form  of 
sectioning  or  grouping,  were  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  clas^cation. 

All  of  the  nine  Ohio  cities  of  mac 
than  sixty  thousand  have  special  classes  special  classes  both  for  mentally  deficient 
for  men^ly  retarded  children  except  and  fa  backward  children. 

Canton.  &ght  of  the  sixteen  cities  of  Of  the  twenty-five  cities  whose  popu- 
from  twenty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  lation  is  between  ten  thousand  and 
maintain  special  classes  while  eight  do  twenty  thousand,  thirteen  support 
-  special  classes.  The  twelve  which  need 

Trblr.  1 «.  lU.  but  mvm  dti»  «  ^ 


PluiTi 

Tacherr 

Pupilf 

0) 

(») 

(4) 

1 

1 

15 

3 

3 

120 

1 

1 

24 

23 

23 

420 

1 

1 

20 

3 

3 

68 

8 

J* 

45 

4 

4 

74 

34 

28 

487 

1 

1 

16 

3 

3 

38 

2 

2 

80 

7 

7 

124 

1 

1 

8 

81 

82 

1J39 

250 

are  as  follows:  Barberton,  Massillon. 
Marietta,  Bellaire,  Ironton,  Kenmc^, 
Niles,  Coshocton,  New  I%iladelphia, 
Bucyrus,  Salem,  and  Urbana. 

Only  thirteen  of  the  forty-eight  cities 
between  five  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
have  special  classes,  while  thirty-five  do 
not.  The  former  cities  are  Xenia,  Ken¬ 
ton,  Van  Wert,  Nrawalk,  Ashland, 
Wooster,  Washington  Court  House, 
Troy,  Ravenna,  Circleville,  Athens, 
Kent,  and  Greenfield.  Possibly  all  the 


TABLE  V 

Cumio  CmLOUN  Rxceivino  Homb 
ImruucnoN 


City 

Teachera 

Pupila 

(1) 

(2) 

2 

Cleveland . 

5 

5 

Cohimbua . 

8 

9 

Diytoo . 

5* 

31 

2 

Denniaan . 

It 

1 

5 

) 

2 

8 

4 

3 

Norwalk . 

1 

5 

2 

St.  Marya . 

1 

4 

Warren . 

1 

1 

Waahinftoo  Court  Houae. 

2t 

1 

Wooater . 

1 

2 

Total . 

25 

88 

*Tcachcn  ptid  coc  dollar  per  hour.  me 

dollar  per  leatoi.  tTeachera  p^  lix  dollars  a  seeek. 


ddes  in  this  group  do  not  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  mental  deficients  for  a 
separate  class.  All,  however,  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  enough  mentally  ddScient  and 
borderline  cases  together  to  make  up  a 
class.  Most,  if  not  all,  could  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  mental  deficients 
for  a  class  by  gathering  them  from  the 
outlying  schrol  districts. 

No  city  of  less  than  five  thousand 
has  any  classes  except  Euclid  and  Geneva, 
according  to  the  rrolies.  Probably  in 
the  large  majority  of  cities  in  this  group 
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it  would  be  feasible  to  establish  only 
“combination''  classes  for  mentally  defi¬ 
cient,  borderline,  and  very  backward 
children,  unless  the  mentd  deficients 
from  the  surrounding  territory  were 
brought  in.  The  plan  of  centralizing 


TABLE  VI 

Clahei  pop  thi  Bund  or  tmb  Vouallt 

HANDICAPPeO 


City 

daaaea 

Tactwi 

Pupila 

Bonui 

(DoIUn) 

(I) 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

AkrjiPi 

1 

1 

12 

AlbUKC . 

1 

1 

8 

3* 

1 

1 

10 

100 

CuBpbdl  (Eut 
YoungKown) . .  a  a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

17 

150 

8 

11 

88 

150 

Cleveland . 

22 

3} 

300 

150 

CScvcUnd  Heighu. . 

13 

2 

2 

20 

100 

2 

2 

25 

100-200 

3t 

2t 

12 

1 

1 

100 

2 

1 

1 

10 

100 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

7 

100 

1 

1 

11 

200 

1 

1 

12 

250 

1 

1 

13 

100 

6 

6 

150 

1 

10 

5 

5 

50 

Tool . 

61 

73 

649 

'Attend  claM  for  VMuaDy  handicapped  in  Aahtabula. 
fScnda  pupila  to  apecial  claaMa  in  Clevdand.  tSenda  pupib 
to  aipht  conaenratiaa  claaaea  in  Qndnnati.  |Sa>da  pu^  to 
aifhttaving  daaa  in  Cohmhua 
Non.— 41aiiulton  and  Oak  Harbor,  which  did  not  replT> 
maintain  apecial  claaaea  for  the  eiauaUy  handicapped. 


the  mental  deficients  is  to  be  preferred 
whenever  the  children  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  one  class. 

From  the  investigation  made,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  large  majority  of 
mentally  handicapped  school  children 
in  Ohio  are  still  retained  in  the  regular 
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grades,  or  in  sections  of  the  regular 
grades  in  which  they  receive  littk,  if 
any,  differential  training.  Our  returns 
show  a  total  enrollment  of  5,630  mental' 
ly  deficient,  borderline,  and  backward 
pupils  in  special  classes.  The  correct 
number  exceeds  this  somewhat,  for  the 
registration  was  not  reported  by  some 
cities.  Classes  have  bem  established  in 
more  than  a  dozen  cities  as  a  result  of 
work  done  by  the  PsyclMvEducational 
Clinic  of  Miami  University. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  program  for 
remedial  instruction  and  rehabilitation 
of  mentally  handicapped  school  children 
has  not  yet  been  inaugurated  in  the 
majority  oi  school  systems  in  Ohio,  com' 
mendable  progress  has  been  made,  al' 
though  the  State  has  thus  far  done  very 
little,  either  by  enabling  legislation  or 
state  subventicHi,  to  eiKourage  the  estab' 
Iishment  of  special  classes  for  the  mental' 
ly  handicapped.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ohio  has  granted  more  generous  support 
of  classes  for  the  physically  handicapped 
than  any  cme  state  or  any  country. 
In  some  cities,  the  State  has  carried  more 
than  85  percent  cff  the  expense  of  the 
classes  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
The  extent  to  which  classes  for  physic' 
ally  handicapped  children  are  provided 
may  be  judged  from  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  as  tabulated  in  Tables 
IV-VII. 

The  restricted  and  faulty  nature  of 
the  provisions  of  the  special'class  legis' 
lation  now  on  the  Ohio  statutes  has  b^ 
recognized  by  many  organizations  and 
by  many  school  men  of  the  State.  In 
consequence  of  this  feeling,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers  Association  asking 
that  a  study  be  made  of  the  present 
Special'class  Act  and  of  the  whole 
question  of  state  aid  for  special  classes. 
In  the  preliminary  report  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  last  Decern' 
ber,  the  committee  reaxnmended  that 
the  amount  of  state  subsidy  for  physical' 
ly  handicapped  children  should  be  con' 


siderably  reduced  and  that  the  act  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  include  mentally 
handicapped  children.  That  there  is  a 
general  demand  for  such  a  subsidy  is 
unquestionable.  To  the  question,  “Do 
you  want  state  aid  for  classes  for 
mentally  handicapped  children?”  forty' 
six  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  only 
fourteen  in  the  negative.  With  the 
exception  of  three  cities,  all  of  the 

TABLE  VII 

Ctyuns  FOR  Diaf  Chodrrn 


City 

Clajaea 

Teacben 

Pupda 

Bonua 

(DoSart) 

(1) 

(J) 

0) 

(4) 

(J) 

Akron . 

2 

2 

19 

150-300 

Berea* . 

2 

2 

18 

Cincinnati . 

5 

5 

24 

150 

CSeadand . 

18 

147 

150 

Columbua . 

1 

1 

11 

500 

Dayton . 

I 

) 

26 

100-450 

Emc  devehnd” .... 

Euclid . 

1* 

2 

It 

Ndmvilk . 

l] 

NoewoodI . 

Piqua . 

1 

1 

7 

500 

Sprinfficld . 

1 

1 

7 

300 

Toledo . 

2 

2 

190 

Warren . 

1 

9 

Younpiown . 

1 

1 

7 

Total . 

19 

57 

28S 

*Piuili  Knt  ID  ipccial  •ckoob  in  C3e«cbnd.  fStnl  to 
daat  for  daf  in  Younptown.  tfUcdrt*  home  mtuuctioa 
tbm  kourt  pci  i»cefc.  |Pupik  rent  to  claa  for  daf  in 
Cindnnati. 

Non. — Cbitet  for  deafened  children  are  alto  Batntained 
by  Oak  Harbor. 

negative  answers  came  from  those  with 
apopulation  of  less  than  seven  thousand. 
The  bill  introduced  in  the  last  two  legis' 
lative  sessicMis  providing  a  slight  amount 
of  state  aid  for  classes  for  the  mentally 
deficient  received  widespread  and  hearty 
support.  When  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  the  assembly  it  had  the  indorse' 
ment  of  more  than  thirty'three  organ' 
izations,  federations,  and  clubs  represent' 
ing  a  total  membership  of  abcut  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  On  both 
(Continued  on  page  264) 
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Ohio  State  Univenity,  Columbtu,  Ohio 


THE  EDITOR  TURNS  PROFESSOR 

The  nine  o'clock  chimes  have  scarcely 
ended  their  morning  salute  when  the 
peace  of  the  editorial  sanctum  is  invaded 
by  the  clerk  from  the  outer  office. 
“Mr.  Blank  to  see  you  by  appointment," 
says  she.  The  editor,  whose  editorial 
p^ition  is  considerably  subordinate  to 
his  professorial  duties,  recalls  that  this 
is  his  office  hour — a  period  set  apart 
expressly  for  the  conversationally  minded 
students.  Evidently  this  is  an  inter' 
view  which  cannot  be  evaded. 

Enter  Mr.  Blank.  "Good  morning,  Mr., 
uh,  Mr." — What  was  it  Miss  Graham 
said  his  name  was?  Mr.  Blank  obliges, 
and  the  editor  takes  time  out  to  jot  down 
the  name  where  he  can  see  it  and  make 
apparently  spontaneous  use  of  it  during 
the  subsequent  interview. 

“You  have  an  appointment  with  me 
this  morning,  Mr.  Blank?"  Mr.  Blank 
confirms  the  fact,  already  sufficiently 
attested,  that  he  has;  and  without  undue 
delay  gets  down  to  business. 

“I’ve  got  to  write  a  Master’s  thesis," 
says  he,  "and  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
a  topic.”  The  statement  ends  with  a 
slight  upward  inflection  as  if,  in  spite  of 
its  grammatical  form,  a  sort  of  question 
were  implied.  After  an  awkward  pause 
Mr.  Blank  repeats  that  he  would  hke  to 
talk  about  a  thesis  topic.  Whereupon 
the  editor  suggests  that  he  go  ahead 
and  do  so. 


It  transpires,  however,  that  the 
editCH‘'professor  has  misconceived  Mr. 
Blank’s  meaning.  He  has  no  topic  to 
talk  about.  In  fact,  instead  of  coming 
with  a  topic,  he  has  come  to  get  one.  ' 
He  looks  so  expectant,  too;  purely,  as 
one  might  say,  in  a  receptive  mood. 

No,  he  hM  no  problems  to  suggest. 
He  gives  one  the  impression  of  having 
just  learned  about  this  thesis  business, 
and  of  being  entirely  open-minded  on 
the  subject.  At  least,  one  gathers  he 
has  no  bias  toward  any  particular  topic 
and  certainly  no  preconceived  notions. 

A  conversation  ensues.  The  editor — 
playing  for  the  nonce  his  professorial 
role — ^asks  in  what  department  Mr. 
Blank  is  majoring,  what  courses  he  has 
taken,  what  piositions  he  has  held,  and 
for  what  type  of  educational  service  he 
is  fitting  himself.  At  cme  stage  of  the 
resulting  exchange  of  ideas  Mr.  Blank 
brightens.  With  some  modesty,  yet 
wi&  the  undeniable  air  of  a  discoverer, 
he  suggests  that  he  might  correlate 
intelligence  and  achievement  in  the  high 
school.  He  could  give  some  tests  in  the 
school  with  which  he  is  connected;  and 
his  friend,  the  principal  of  the  X  school, 
would  probably  let  him  give  some  tests, 
there;  and  maybe  he  could  get  one  or  ‘ 
two  more  schools  if  he  stopped  to  think 
about  the  matter.  And,  O  yes!  how 
many  schools  does  the  professor  think 
would  be  needed  to  «t  results  that  you 
could  depend  on?  On  being  told  that 
intelligence  and  achievement — so  far  as 
either  are  now  measurable — have  already 
been  correlated  by  hundreds  of  people, 
Mr.  Blank  helple»ly  withdraws  wi^in 
himself,  a  discouraged  seeker  after  truth 
in  a  world  where  all  the  problems  have 
been  solved. 

Mr.  Blank  is  a  type.  There  are  others. 
There  is  the  student  who  has  a  topic,  or 
at  least  has  thought  about  one,  but  whose 
topic  is  trivial.  Here  the  professor  is  on 
dangerous  ground.  No  problem,  if  it  is 
truly  a  problem,  is  valueless;  and  if  a 
student  has  a  rc^  desire  to  work  on  a 
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relatively  unimportant  problem,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so — provided, 
of  course,  it  is  feasible  and  lias  not  already 
been  solved.  Ordinarily,  however,  stU' 
dents  have  no  strong  convictions  as  to 
the  problem  upon  which  they  wish  to 
turn  the  light  of  investigation.  More' 
over,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  real  work  of  education 
some  problems  are  far  less  vital  than 
others.  One  may  hazard  the  opinion 
that  “The  Le^l  Status  of  the  School 
Board  Member  '  is  a  less  significant  topic 
even  fix’  the  administrator  than 
'Teachers'  Meetings  as  Means  of  In' 
Service  Training"  or  “Classroom  Visit- 
ing.” 

Then  there  is  the  student  whose  topic 
is  so  broad  that  no  penetrating  treatment 
of  it  is  possible.  IVobably  both  of  the 
subjects  just  suggested  would  be  still 
better  if  they  were  more  sharply  de¬ 
limited.  McCall  tells  of  a  person — 
he  calls  him  an  “experimenter,'  but  it  is 
suspected  that  he  was  a  graduate  student 
— who  formulated  this  problem:  “What 
Is  the  Effect  of  Various  Factors  upon 
Learning?"  After  a  little  urging,  says 
McCall,  he  departed  and  returned  later 
with  this  formubtion:  “What  are  the 
effects  of  distribution  of  time  upon 
learning?"  At  a  later  staK  the  problem 
became;  “Will  a  typic«d  fourth-grade 
class  in  silent  reading,  spending  three 
thirty-minute  periods  per  week,  accom¬ 
plish  mcxe  or  less  than  an  equivalent 
class  spending  five  periods  of  eighteen 
minutes  each  per  w^." 

There  are  still  other  types  of  students 
who  impinge  upon  the  editor  in  his 
oflSce  hc^s  as  professor — the  student 
whose  sole  idea  of  the  means  of  getting 
data  is  the  questicxmaire,  the  student 
whose  topic  is  real  but  incapable  of 
solution  with  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
the  student  who,  without  a  sense  of 
values  or  meanings,  has  only  his  industry 
to  commend  him.  This  last  type  will 
labor  without  ceasing;  he  will  cover 
hundreds  of  data  sheets  and  filing  cards. 


and,  if  you  set  him  at  computing,  he  will 
figure  long  and  furiously;  but  nis  labor 
is  vain,  bemuse  his  data  sheets,  his  cards, 
and  his  figures  are  without  meaning  to 
him. 

And  then  there  is  the  student  who 
may  or  may  not  come  with  a  problem,  but 
who  in  any  event  has  benrfted  by  his 
experience  and  thought  as  he  studied. 
He  has  a  sense  of  values.  He  is  a 
worker,  but  he  glorifies  drudgery  by  his 
enthusiasm.  The  editor-professor  knows 
no  keener  delight  than  working  with  him. 
He  gives  him  a  push  here,  and  a  prod 
there;  but  mostly  he  just  watches  him 
grow.  This  student  is  the  compensa¬ 
tion  for  all  the  ills  that  professorial  life 
is  heir  to.  When  he  turns  in  his  thesis, 
one  tries  to  look  severely  critical  and 
can't  manage  to  do  so.  \^en  he  steps 
up  to  the  President  on  Commencement 
Eby  to  receive  his  degree  one  feels  a 
glow  of  pride,  and  later  a  sense  of 
loneliness.  Something  has  gone  from 
one's  life.  Will  there  be  another  to 
take  his  place? 


The  what-do-you-know?  column  and 
“intelligence  test"  hasi  become  as  much 
a  part  of  the  special  features  sections  in 
our  daily  papers  as  the  cross-word  puzzle 
formerly  was.  Just  what  effect  such 
tests  will  have  upon  serious  testing  with¬ 
in  the  schools  is  a  question  mat  is 
raised  by  E.  C.  Witham,  directex  of  the 
Department  of  Research  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  in  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  to  Dr.  Buckingham: 

We  have  been  riving  intelligei>ce  testa  to  our 
seventh'  and  eighm-grade  pup^  for  the  past  ten 
years.  This  noon,  on  my  way  to  the  office,  I  saw 
on  dispby  in  the  leading  bookstore,  a  veritable 
window  full  of  popular  books  made  up  of 
intelligence  tests.  One  of  them  is.  Are  Tou 
Intelligent'  The  author  is  not  given,  but  Howard 
W.  fbnard,  assistant  professor  in  the  Depart* 
ment  «  Applied  Physiology  at  Yale,  has  a 
pr^tory  note  in  the  book.  Another  title  is 
Ask  Me  Another.  This  is  perhaps  less  pro* 
fesnonal  and  more  popular;  it  is  in  two  volumes, 
^uis  Book  What  Is  the  Answer.'  also  go  to 
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make  up  the  five  different  ezponirea  cf  the  pretent  line  it  going  to  be  undermined.  There  are  teveral 
epidemic  for  adults.  In  the  children's  department  reasons  whv  this  may  prove  to  be  to.  What  do 
there  is  another  grist  of  the  same  land.  Thete  you  think  atx>ut  it? 

are  not  spurious  Ixioks,  by  unreputable  houses.  On  the  back  cover  of  Are  Tou  Intelligent'  it  the 
Some  of  t^  biggest  and  beM  publishers  are  grind'  following:  “Rate  yourself  on  the  actual  tests  used 
ing  out  thete  little  books  at  profitaUe  prices.  in  the  Department  of  Applied  Physiology  at 

what  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  this  unpro'  Yale  University.''  How  this  publiatioa 

fettioral  epidemic  of  intelligence  tests?  What  affect  future  tests  at  Yale? 

will  be  the  effect  on  our  more  serious  school  Hig^'tnde  physicians  do  not  write  family 
testing?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  for  the  next  medical  books.  Are  family  psychological  books 
five  years  further  serious  school  work  along  this  comparable? 


THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
IN  1926-27 

Acx:oiu>ing  to  our  custom,  we  are  In  January,  the  Bureau  lost  one  of 


presenting  in  the  6rst  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  &  this  academic  year  a  review 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  of  Ohio  State  University 
during  1926'27.  We  do  this  because  we 
know  from  the  testimony  many  that 
our  friends  are  interested  in  hearing 
about  the  activities  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged. 

Changes  in  Personnel 
More  than  the  normal  amount 
change  in  personnel  occurred  during  this 
year.  At  the  close  a£  the  summer  of 
1926  both  of  our  research  assistants, 
H.  C.  Koch  and  S.  S.  Brooks,  left  us. 
Mr.  Koch  finished  his  doctorate  and 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  professes: 
of  education  in  Teachers  Collie,  Uni' 
versity  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Brooks  rC' 
signed  and  went  to  the  Junior  College 
at  Muskegon,  Michigan.  In  their  plaou 
we  appointed  J.  A.  Baer,  who  had  been 
assistant  county  superintendent  in  Cuya' 
hoga  County  for  some  years,  and  L.  J. 
LaPoe,  who  had  been  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  during 
the  previous  year.  Both  men  have  fitted 
admirably  into  the  organization,  and  each 
has  brought  through  one  or  more  sig' 
nificant  pieces  of  research.  Miss  Eve 
Finson,  who  was  our  editixial  assistant, 
resigned  during  the  summer  of  1926,  and 
Miss  Marian  SeCheverell,  of  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  succeeded  her. 


its  major  men.  Dr.  P.  R.  Stevenson,  by 
death.  After  a  search  several  months 
extending  over  the  entire  coun^.  Dr. 
T.  C.  Holy,  director  of  bousing  and 
fixed  equipment  of  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools,  was  selected  as  the  man  most 
thoroughly  qualified  to  take  Dr.  Steven' 
son's  puce.  Dr.  Holy  began  his  services 
with  the  opening  of  the  Siunmer  Quarter, 
and  be  has  already  contributed  much  in 
teaching  work  and  field  service. 

A  considerable  amount  of  field  service 
was  rendered  during  the  past  year. 
In  October,  Dr.  Awbaugh  and  Dr. 
Stevenson  made  a  survey  at  Belpre  for 
available  sites  for  a  proposed  school 
building.  During  the  Spring  Quarter, 
Dr.  Ashbaugh,  assisted  by  our  research 
assistants  and  graduate  students  fron 
the  Department  of  School  Administra' 
tkm,  did  the  field  work  for  building' 
program  surveys  at  both  Marion  and 
Lar^ter.  Reports  of  these  surveys«are 
being  completed  by  Dr.  Holy  who  will 
have  charge  of  such  work  in  the  future. 

Editorial  Division 

The  wcMrk  of  the  Editorial  Division 
was  heavier  this  past  year  than  ever 
before.  This  division  handled,  in  an 
editorial  way,  more  than  four  thousand 
pages  typewritten  material  and  more 
th^  twenty'five  hundred  pages  of  proof. 
This  matei^  comprised  the  EducA' 
TiONAL  Research  Bulletin,  the  Proceed' 
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ing5  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference,  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  and  three  monographs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Rexarch  Mono* 
mph  Series.  The  monographs  were  as 
follows:  Campaign  Publicity  for  Schools, 
by  P.  R.  Stevenson;  The  Organization  of 
State  Departments  of  Education,  by  H.  E. 
Schrammel;  and  O^anized  Research  in 
Education  unth  Special  Reference  to  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  by  H.  B. 
Chapman. 

liie  extent  to  which  the  contents  of 
the  Bulletin  are  copied  by  other  educa' 
tional  journals  is  perhaps  the  best  evi' 
dence  of  its  wor^.  During  the  past 
year,  twelve  educational  publications 
have  reprinted  in  their  entirety  certain 
editorials  and  articles.  Catholic  School 
Interests;  Country  Teacher;  Bulletin  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers'  Association;  Educa' 
tional  Research  Bulletin,  of  Pasadena, 
California;  School  Review;  Omaha  School 
Forum  Quarterly;  Ohio  Teacher;  Voca- 
tional  GtUdance  Magazine;  and  Teachers’ 
Journal  and  Abstract  are  among  the 
periodicals  which  so  honored  us.  Thir' 
teen  universities  requested  complete  sets 
of  the  Bulletin  for  binding  for  their 
libraries. 

Rzference  Division 

The  Reference  Division  the  Bureau 
has  been  equally  busy.  Miss  Voegelein 
has  completed  the  list  of  educational 
subject'hi^dings  upon  which  she  has 
been  working  for  several  years.  It  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  Press  and  should 
appear  at  an  early  date.  Our  educational 
index  has  been  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
workers  in  the  RefWence  Division. 
Articles  in  all  educational  periodicals 
and  bulletins  received  during  the  year 
were  indexed  and  the  reference  file  is 
richer  now  by  nearly  twenty-fivc  thou' 
sand  cards.  Thirty'two  f(xmal  biblio' 
graphics,  with  a  total  of  1,231  entries, 
were  compiled  on  specific  requests. 
These  requests  came  from  persons  in  ah 


most  every  type  of  educaticxial  service- 
university  presidents,  university  profits' 
SOTS,  members  of  state  departments  of 
education,  city  boards  of  education,  city 
superintendents,  high'sehool  principals, 
teachers,  and  librari^.  More  than  five 
thousand  books  and  bulletins  were  added 
to  the  library  during  the  year  and 
twenty  new  educational  periodicals  were 
entered  on  our  exchange  list. 

Appointments  Division 
The  Appointments  Division  has  like¬ 
wise  been  busy.  Since  the  publication 
the  last  Bulletin  the  head  cf  this 
Division,  J.  L.  Clifton,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  State  Director  of  Education  and  his 
successor  in  the  Appointments  Division 
has  been  chosen.  The  new  head  of  this 
division.  Dr.  E.  W.  Anderson,  comes  to 
us  from  a  similar  position  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  He  will  assume  his  duties 
O^ber  1.  More  than  three  hundred 
people  received  appointments  to  posir 
tions  during  the  past  year.  That  num¬ 
ber  does  not  include  those  whose  cre¬ 
dentials  were  furnished,  but  for  the 
placement  of  whom  this  Division  does 
not  claim  full  responsibility. 

Reseakch  Projects 
Projects  1  and  2.  Class'size  and  school 
publicity. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Stevenson  was  ill  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Fall  Quarter  until  his  untii^y  dath 
the  middle  of  the  year,  no  work  on  these 
projects  was  conducted. 

Project  2.  (Old  Series)  Department' 
al  teaching. — This  project  involved  a 
comparison  of  subject  teaching  and  gnde 
teaching  under  contrdled  conditions. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent 
R.  G.  Joi^  the  Murray  Hill  School  at 
Cleveland  was  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
The  period  of  experimentation  lasted  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  work  was  under 
the  direct  charge  of  A.  W.  Stewart  who 
submitted  the  report  as  a  Doctor's 
dissertation  during  the  past  year.  The 
results  of  the  study  were  not  wholly 
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conclusive.  While  the  testing  done  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  semesters 
indicated  that  grade  teaching  was  more 
efiiective,  the  testing  at  the  end  of  the 
third  semester  indicated  that  perhaps 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  inferiority  in  the 
departmental  work  was  due  to  the 
uniamiliarity  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
with  the  new  procedure.  There  is  need 
for  further  experimentation  involving 
situations  in  which  students  are  equally 
accustomed  to  the  two  types  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Project  3.  A  comparison  of  lender' 
garten  and  rum-ipndergarten  children  in 
the  primary  grades. — ^TTiis  project,  which 
has  been  under  way  for  four  years  has 
been  completed,  and  a  formal  report  has 
been  made  by  Miss  MacLatchy,  who 
had  direct  charK  of  the  work.  The 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  for  publication  in  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  Monograph 
Series  as  Monograph  No.  8. 

Project  46.  The  influence  of  absence 
on  school  worl{. — Early  in  the  school  year 
Dr.  Ashbaugh  seriated  the  cooperation 
erf  twelve  county  superintendents  in  the 
State  (Ml  this  project.  The  Bureau 
furnished  the  material  and  the  superin¬ 
tendents  gave  certain  standardized  tests 
to  children  in  one-roexn  and  consolidated 
schools  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring. 
A  report  was  also  rendered  on  the 
attendance  and  the  home  conditions  of 
the  children  to  whom  the  tests  were 
given.  The  test  material  has  all  been 
scored  and  the  comparisons  are  now 
under  way. 

Project  52.  Teaching  load  in  high 
schools. — The  materials  for  this  study 
were  taken  ffcMn  the  data  secured  in  1925 
for  Project  7.  They  have  been  tabulated 
by  sexes  and  subjects  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  separately.  Varia¬ 
tions,  central  tendencies,  and  correla¬ 
tions  have  been  computed,  and  a  full 
report  will  be  made  in  cxMinection  with 
the  report  on  Project  55. 


Project  54.  The  relation  of  training 
to  subjects  taught. — The  data  for  this 
project  were  also  secured  from  the  same 
source  material  as  Pr<^t  52.  The  work 
has  been  completed  and  will  also  be 
reported  in  connection  with  Project  55. 

Project  55.  For  what  are  teachers 
paid? — The  individual  record  cards 
showing  training,  experience,  subjects 
taught,  and  teaching  load  of  more  than 
eight  thousand  teachers  have  been 
studied  in  connection  with  this  project. 

By  the  partial  correlation  technique, 
regression  eiquations  have  been  written 
for  junior  and  senior  high-school  teachers. 
Experience  is  shown  to  be  the  dcxninat- 
ing  factor  in  determining  salary.  In 
some  cases  training  is  a  significant 
factor,  but  teaching  load  is  negligible. 

In  elementary  schools  the  kind  of  position 
and  the  teacher's  experience  are  the 
dominant  salary  determinants.  Up  to 
twelve-years  experience  with  junior 
high-school  teachers  and  seventeen-years 
experience  with  senior  high-s^ool 
teachers,  the  relation  between  experience 
and  salary  approximates  linearity.  A 
ccMnplete  report  on  Projects  52,  54,  and 
55  will  probably  be  included  in  a  mono 
graph  issued  during  the  ccxning  year. 

Project  57.  Bureaus  of  educational 
research. — This  study  has  been  carried  i 
to  completicMi.  The  report  was  written 
by  H.  B.  Chapman  who  submitted  it  as  a 
Ekx:t(M:'s  dissertation  a  year  ago.  This 
report  is  being  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  as  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  Monograph  No.  7. 

Project  58.  Minor  problems  in  arith' 
metic. — A  number  or  small  problems 
have  been  attacked  under  this  head. 
Only  one,  however,  has  been  carried  to 
the  point  of  publicaticMi.  This  was  on 
the  question  of  whether  addition  and 
subtraction  facts  should  be  taught  to 
gether  or  separately.  The  report  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  issue  of  this  Bulletin  for 
May  25,  1927,  in  an  article  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau.  Data  on  two 
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other  topics  are  in  hand  and  the  reports  vision  which  have  their  origin  in  the  cLus' 
will  appear  shortly.  These  arc  ‘Up-  room. — This  project  was  completed 
ward  versus  Downward  Column  Addi'  under  the  direction  of  H.  C.  Koch,  who 
tion”  and  “Teaching  Addition  and  Sub-  presented  the  results  in  the  form  of  a 
traction  Facts  Together  or  Separately.”  Doctor’s  dissertation.  Among  the  sig' 

Project  59.  The  inherent  difficulty  of  nificant  findings  are;  Men  have  as  great 
learning  to  spell  certain  words. — ^Tah^lar  a  number  and  variety  of  problems  as 
results  from  a  large  number  of  children  women.  The  character  of  the  difiEculty 
were  secured  on  an  assigned  list  of  words  is  the  same  for  both  sexes.  In  so  far 
in  schools  where  a  particular  spelling  as  the  nature  and  frequencies  of  dis' 
procedure  was  in  operation.  This  pro'  ciplinary  problems  are  concemed,  there 
cedure  provided  for  testing  on  the  given  is  no  particular  advantage  in  having  like 
list  on  five  occasions  with  three  specific  sex  d^  with  like.  Problems  fidl  into 
study  periods  devoted  to  words  missed  two  general  groups:  (1)  those  common 
on  previous  testing.  The  data  are  now  to  all  teachers  re^dless  of  the  subjects 
in  the  Bureau  and  will  be  made  the  basis  they  teach  and  (2)  those  which  are  more 
of  study  during  the  coming  months.  or  less  closely  defined  by  these  subjects. 

Project  60.  Junior  and  senior  high'  The  former  are  related  to  such  topics 
school  English. — On  this  project  Dr.  as  physical  conditions,  management,  and 
Ashbaugh  has  secured  approximately  extni'curricular  activities,  while  the 
fourteen  hundred  letters  written  by  latter  have  to  do  with  curriculum,  course 
junior  and  senior  high'sehool  children  of  study,  and  teaching  method.  Pupil 
throughout  the  Unit^  States  and  sent  management  takes  precedence  over  all 
to  th^  friends  through  the  mail.  These  other  types  of  problems, 
letters  present  the  type  of  English  which  Project  61.  Teacher  personnel  proh' 
children  of  these  grades  use  when  writing  lems. — This  study  is  being  sponsored  by 
on  their  own  initiative  and  not  as  a  the  National  Committee  on  Research  in 
requirement  of  the  school.  Smee  the  Secondary  Education  and  by  the  Ohio 
children  know  that  these  letters  are  to  Schoolmasters' Club.  Among  the  factors 
be  judged  by  their  peers  and  not  by  under  consideration  are  the  reasons  why 
tea<^er8,  it  is  thought  that  they  represent  men  leave  the  teaching  profession,  the 

the  best  measure  of  the  teaching  reasons  for  the  selecticm  of  teaching  as  a 

English  as  it  functions  in  the  lives  of  profession,  extra'curricular  activities, 
th^  children.  The  letters  are  being  professicxial  and  community  responsibil' 
analyzed  for  vocabulary,  sentence  struc'  ities,  and  attitude  of  the  public.  The 
ture,  spelling,  and  puiKtuation.  investigation  is  being  carri^  on  by  J.  A. 

Project  (Old  Series)  Problems  Baer  as  a  dissertation  project  and  should 

m  high'School  administration  and  super'  be  completed  during  the  coming  year. 


LOOKING  BACK  ON  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  OHIO  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  April  7'9,  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  for  the  past 
but  our  justification  for  reporting  the  school  year  went  to  press  before  it  iwas 
Seventh  Annual  Ohio  State  Educational  possible  to  analyze  and  write  a  satis' 
Conference  held  at  that  time  is  twofold,  factory  report  of  the  meetings. 

First,  many  of  our  readers  were  unable  The  keynote  of  the  Comerence, 
to  attend  the  Conference;  and,  second,  “Expertness  in  Teaching,”  was  tl^ 
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central  theme  not  only  of  several 
addresses  at  the  general  sessions,  but 
also  csf  several  of  the  programs  in 
sectional  meetings.  Speakers  on  the 
general  program  were  R.  J.  Oxidon, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Cincinnati; 
William  Allen  White,  editor,  Emporia 
Gazette,  Emporia,  Kansas;  Payson  Smth, 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Educa' 
tion;  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  W.  W.  Atwo^, 
president,  Clark  University;  Harry 
Olson,  judge,  Chicago  Municipal  Court. 

Publicity  for  the  Conference  was 
started  early  in  the  school  year.  Five 
thousand  special  invitaticms  and  fifteen 
thousand  letters  and  announcements 
were  sent  to  school  pec^le  throughout 
the  country.  Newspaper  publicity  was 
largely  handled  through  J.  E.  Pollard, 
dilator  of  the  News  Bureau  of  the 
University.  While  the  clippings  re¬ 
ceived  are  doubtless  incomplete,  an 
analysis  them  showed  that  one  or 
more  notices  appeared  in  papers  of  sixty- 
seven  difiorent  cities  withui  the  State. 

Thirty-two  sections  arranged  for  one 
or  mcare  programs  on  Friday.  The 
sections  for  city  superintendents,  non- 
biological  science,  physical  education, 
and  school  business  officials  arranged  for 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions. 
Twenty-three  speakers  were  secured 
from  without  the  State  to  present 
material  of  interest  to  the  special  groups. 

An  analysis  of  the  total  registration 
for  the  past  five  years  is  given  in  Table  I. 
From  t^  figures  shown,  it  is  seen  that 
the  total  registration  reached  a  higher 
mark  this  year  than  ever  before.  The 
increase  since  1923  is  almost  57  percent. 
At  this  year’s  Conference,  twenty-four 
cities  eaeffi  had  a  registration  of  twenty 
or  more,  which  is  the  largest  number  of 
cities  with  a  high  registration  that  has 
ever  before  been  represented.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  registrants  from  over  the 
State  was  very  gi^.  Only  five  counties 
failed  to  have  a  representative  at  the 
Conference,  while  twenty-one  counties 


were  represented  by  communities  send-  f 
ing  twenty  or  more  people.  When  the  ( 
registration  was  analyz^  by  types  of  f 
position  it  was  seen  that  villas  super-  5 
intendents,  high-school  principsus,  junior 
high-school  principals,  elementary  prin-  g 

cipals,  high-school  teachers,  junior  high-  e 

soxx)!  teaeffiers,  and  element^  teachers  « 

were  all  represented  by  a  larger  registra-  f 

tion  in  1927  than  ever  before.  j 

The  following  statements  are  taken 
from  letters  whi^  were  received  follow-  J 

ing  the  Conference.  They  express  the  I 

sentiments  of  a  few  of  the  people  who  c 

attended.  W.  W.  Atwood,  president 
of  Clark  University,  commented  thus: 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  visit  to  Columbus 
and  the  meetings  which  I  attended.  I  found 


TABLE  I 

Total  Rzobtsation  at  Contubncb  raou 
1923  THKOUOH  1927 


Year 

Columbu* 

Ournde 

Columbui 

Tool 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1913 . 

U33 

U27 

20160  . 

1924 . 

1.438 

1.419 

2457 

1925 . 

1.961 

1.760 

3,721 

1926 . 

1J32 

1,940* 

3,472* 

1927 . 

1339 

2J24 

4.163 

‘Estunated  on  baas  of  regutratton  m  ctrtam  sections  u 
compand  sintb  total  to  previous  yean. 


both  audiences  unusually  keen  and  attentive,  and 
I  recognized  that  they  were  made  up  of  the 
superior  teachers  and  educators  of  the  State. 

Payson  Smith,  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sioncr  of  Education,  wrote: 

I  enjoyed  greatly  the  day  which  I  spent  at 
your  Vocational  Conference  which  impressed 
me  deeply  with  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the 
schoc^  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  made  the 
following  statement: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  very  much  I  enjoyed 
my  brief  stay  in  Ohio  and  how  interested  I  am 
ia  the  sound  professional  work  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  fostering  in  the  State. 
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Neil  E.  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
I  Chemical  Education,  spoke  of  the  Con^ 
i  ference  in  general  and,  specifically,  of  the 
section  wmch  be  addressed: 

To  lay  that  1  waa  pleaaed  to  be  with  you  and 
make  aome  little  contributkm  to  yow  moat 
eicellent  program  would  be  ezpreaaing  it  mildly 
indeed.  It  waa  one  of  the  best  ^ucational 
meetings  from  the  standpoint  of  chemistry  that  1 
have  ever  attended  and  1  understand  that  the 
other  parts  of  the  program  were  equally  good. 

I  J.  E.  Bradford,  secretary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,  Chi' 
;  cago,  sent  in  the  following  comment: 


I  wish  to  signify  my  appreciataon  of  being 
privileged  to  have  a  part  in  this  Conference 
which  1  enjoyed  very  much  indeed.  You  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  in  the  work  which 
you  ue  doing  on  behalf  of  education  throughout 
the  State.  As  a  ion  of  Ohio  and  one  long 
connected  with  her  educational  work,  1  feel  a 
natural  pride  in  whatever  contribution  she  is 
able  to  make  to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  executive  committee  is  already  at 
work  on  the  program  for  next  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  lar^  numb^  of 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  wiU  find  it  possible 
to  attend  the  1928  Conference  tman  has 
ever  attended  in  any  preceding  year. 


THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS’  PROFESSIONAL 
MAGAZINES 

Jambs  L  La  Pob 
Ohio  State  l/nitcrnty 


'  Thz  returns  upcm  which  this  study 
is  based  were  received  from  the  principals 
of  381  senior  high  schools  to  whom 
questiotmaires  were  sent.  The  scho(^ 


answer  to  each  of  two  questions.  First, 
of  ten  designated  prof^ional  journals, 
which  ones  are  most  read  by  senior  hig^' 
school  principals?  Second,  which  of  the 


TABLE  1 

CmCULATION  AND  HBLrrULNBSS  OF  PnOFBSSlONAL  JOUILNAU 
AS  Refobtbd  bt  581  Hioh'School  Pbincu>au 


(1) 


Schoti  Xcvmtf. ............... 

Mwcatipwel  AiniiiiutratiM  tni 

SHpemnoA . 

AmcrMii  School  Board  Jornnol. . 

TmcWti  CoUtir  lUcord. . 

Joanioi  of  Bdofifioiiol  Rcteorth . 

fomool  0}  PdfOfiwi . 

UmcoNomI  Rtfiem . 

School  ooiSoaoty . 

Siou  JooonuU  of  education . 

EdocoUon . 


FaaqumoB  or  Memtiom 

Pncaim 

Without 

With 

(Coluatn  3 

Rank 

Respect  to 

Reapect  to 

2) 

HdpfuliicM 

Hdpfulneaa 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

27s 

12s 

45.5 

1 

109 

35 

32.1 

2 

245 

52 

21.2 

3 

111 

22 

19.8 

4.5 

101 

20 

19.8 

4.5 

96 

18 

18.8 

6 

152 

22 

14.5 

7 

135 

18 

13.3 

8 

279 

34 

12.2 

9 

87 

9  • 

10.3 

10 

are  located  in  375  cities,  and  they  include 
all  of  the  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  offer, 
P  so  far  as  ue  data  in  hand  permit,  an 


ten  periodicals  do  they  regard  as  most 
helpful  to  them  in  their  wo^? 

The  names  eff  the  ten  professional  jour' 
nals  are  shown  in  Table  I.  This  table 
also  indicates — Column  2 — the  number 


i 
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Sir 


of  principab  who  read  each  of  the  pet' 
iodicak.  Column  3  of  Table  I  in¬ 
dicates  the  number  of  principals  who, 
in  our  questionnaire,  underscored  each 
magazine  as  being  the  most  helpful. 

In  Column  2  we  note  that  School 
Review  was  mentioned  by  the  largest 
number  of  these  high-school  principals, 
275  out  of  a  total  of  381 .  The  American 
School  Board  Journal  was  seccmd  in  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention.^  Column  3  of 
Table  I  is  particularly  interesting  since 
it  shows  the  helpfulness  of  the  various 
periodicals.  School  Review  was  under¬ 
scored  most  frequently.  This  was  true 
not  only  in  the  total  hgure  but  also  in 
the  details.  Principals  of  both  large 
and  small  high  schools  agreed  as  to  the 
helpfulness  of  this  periodical.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  table  indicates. 
Education  was  underscored  least  often 
by  the  381  principals. 

When  we  divide  the  entries  in  Column 
3  by  the  correspcmding  entries  in  Column 
2  we  get  a  percental  index,  which  gives 
a  truer  indication  of  helpfulness  than  we 
gain  from  the  gross  numbers.  By  this 
means  two  relationships  are  shown,  the 
usefulness  of  a  given  journal  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read 
and  the  usefulness  of  a  journal  oxnpared 
with  the  usefulness  of  other  jcMimals 
on  the  list.  These  percents  have  been 
computed  and  appear  in  Column  4  of 
Table  1.  School  Review,  as  is  seen,  has 
the  highest  percent.  In  other  words, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  readers  of 
this  journal  regard  it  as  their  most  helpful 
magazine.  The  lowest  percent  is  found 
in  connection  with  Education,  and  the 
other  journals  take  intermediate  positions 
as  indicated  in  the  table. 

The  final  ranking  of  the  publications 
by  the  principals,  as  shown  by  the  last 
column  of  Table  I,  is  here  compared 
with  the  rank  of  the  same  journals  as 
reported  by  Dr.  Trabue  an4  Dr.  Ash- 


*Tbe  entry  in  Table  I.Sutc  Jonrnali  of  Education,  doei  not 
mean  one  periodical.  It  reiera  to  the  atatc  journal  in  the 
particular  autc  in  which  each  high  achool  waa  located. 


baugh  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
research  articles  that  appeared  in  them 
during  1924  and  1925.*  The  principals 
made  their  evaluation  during  the  winter 
of  1925-26.  Dr.  Ashbau^  and  Dr. 
Trabue  listed  a  large  number  of  maga¬ 
zines.  We  have,  however,  left  out  of 
consideration  all  but  the  ten  really  nine 
when  we  exclude  the  state  journals, 
already  mentioned. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nine  maga¬ 
zines,  when  ranked  in  the  manner  just 
indicated,  is  found  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  II 

Helpfulnem  in  Comeaeuon  with 
Reeeakch  Aettclbi 


Macazinm 

HtLmnjcwi 
(Col  4. 
Table  I) 

Nuuaia  or 
RawAacH 
Aancia 

1925 

1924 

(1) 

(J) 

(3) 

(4) 

45.5 

24 

23 

28 

BducMtwnMl  Admxmstrgtien 

32  1 

12 

Am<ric49i  School  fioord 

21.2 

7 

4 

/omthaI  of  Edmuttomdl 

19.8 

47 

51 

Tcochcri  College  Record. . . 

19.8 

18.8 

14 

• 

7 

• 

14.5 

• 

2 

13.3 

26 

18 

10.3 

2 

*  Not  UKiitiooed. 


What  can  we  conclude  frexn  Table  11, 
as  an  answer  to  our  question  relating  to 
the  helpfulness  of  research  magazines? 
The  following  points  occur  to  the  writer. 
No  doubt,  the  reader  may  discover 
others. 

1.  Of  the  three  leading  research 
journals,  only  cme  is  among  the  three 
which  lead  in  helpfulness. 

2.  The  leading  research  journal,  cc«i- 
sidering  only  £ese  ten  publicaticxis, 
ranks  as  4.5  in  the  principals'  ranking. 

3.  The  second  highest  research  maga¬ 
zine  is  ranked  eighm  by  the  principals. 

n'rabue,  M.  R.  "EducatiaaEl  Roearch  m  1925,''  Journal 
of  Educotioiial  Rcwarcli,  13^36-44,  May,  1936. 
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4.  The  third  highest  journal  in  the 
principals'  column  is  sixth  in  research. 

5.  Education  and  Edticational  Review 
occupy  relatively  low  positicms  in  all 
rankiMS. 

6.  Teachers  College  Record  consistent' 
ly  maintains  a  middle  position  in  all 
rankings. 

7.  &hool  Review,  the  only  journal 
among  those  considered  here  that  is 


restricted  to  secondary  education,  is 
read  by  slightly  more  than  72  percent 
of  all  the  principals. 

8.  Fiiully,  if  we  omit  School  Review, 
the  cme  magazine  specifically  limited  to 
the  hi^'scl^l  field,  it  seems  doubtful 
wheth^  these  high'school  principals  find 
the  leading  research  jourrials  to  be  the 
most  helpml. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


PortNOS,  Hubext.  A  Retort  of  Certain 
Signi/icant  Dtfidende*  of  tlte  Accompiuk' 
ment  Quotient,  JER,  16:40-47,  June,  1927. 

Tbe  writer  teporu  an  important  study,  with 
more  than  six  hundred  pupils  ranging  from  the 
third  to  the  ei^th  grade,  which  was  made  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  accomplishment  quotient 
u  a  significant  measure  in  educational  research 
ud  school  administration.  As  a  result  of  the 
experiment  which  was  conducted  '‘uttder 
thwoughly  standardiird  conditions  by  expert 
eleiDentary>school  counselors  of  considerable 
experience,”  the  prittdpal  conclusion  is  that  "in 
»  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  results  of  this 
study,  the  adminikrative  use  of  the  accomplish' 
ment  quotient  is  open  to  serious  criticism.'' 

WmcH,  W,  H.  Con  Obseimotion  Be  Trained  in 
School  Chiidren.'  JER,  15;  314'26.  May,  1927- 

In  this  experiment  a  class  of  boys,  uiKkr  one 
teacher,  was  divided  into  two  equ^  and  parallel 
groups  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  in  three 
preliminary  tests  in  observation.  One  group  then 
worked  six  practice  exercises  in  arithmetic,  while 
tbe  other  group  worked  six  practice  exercises  in 
observation.  'The  two  groups  then  worked 
together  in  three  final  tesu  in  observation.  'The 
children  used  in  this  experiment  were  students 
of  a  medium'sized  boys’  school  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  'The  general  conclusion  from  this  experi' 
ment  was  that  the  boys  of  the  practice  group 
gained  decidedly  in  observational  power  as  con* 
trasted  with  those  of  the  ixxi'practice  group. 
A  similar  experiment  was  cofxhicted  with  girls 
with  the  re^t  that  ''the  training  by  practice 
exercises  in  observation  has  produced  a  definite 
and  iixleed  a  great  improvement  in  the  observation 
of  things  which  have  always  been  in  the  way 
of  being  observed  by  the  children  and  which  may 
have  ameady  been  noticed  by  them  with  more 
or  teas  attention  and  precision.*' 


Mnxxx,  H.  W,  Segregation  on  the  Bosit  of  Abdity, 
SCyS,  26:84-88,  114-120,  July  16  and  23, 
1927. 

This  article  describes  two  extensive  experi' 
ments  conducted  by  the  College  of  Engineering  of 
the  University  of  Michi^.  'These  experiments 
were  continu^  over  a  period  of  one  semester  and 
involved  330  freshmen  engineering  students. 
Some  findings  of  the  study  are:  superior  students 
in  at  least  technical  subj«ta  and  probably  in  all 
subjects  can  derive  an  additional  profit  of  33 
percent  when  segregated;  the  relatively  easy 
method  of  segre^ting  pupih  on  the  basis  of  pre' 
vious  college  accomplishmimts  is  aatia^ctory;  aixl 
tbe  sons  of  ^irly  well'cducated  parents  are  not 
doing  to  well,  one  might  even  say  half  so  well, 
as  the  tons  of  relatively  uneducated  parents. 

Roxxii,  S.  O.  The  Graie-Leaier  Plan,  S^S, 
26:205-207,  August  13,  ;927. 

A  new  scheme  of  elementary'school  supervision 
is  described  by  Superintendent  Rxx^.  Its 
purpose  it  ''to  draw  from  all  teachers  the  best 
they  have  within  them  and  to  throw  a  decent 
share  of  responsibility  upon  the  teachers'  sboul' 
dert.”  It  is  another  attempt  to  apply  the  prio' 
ciples  of  democracy  in  school  supervision.  Each 
of  the  first  six  gra^  elects  four  teachers  to  act 
as  the  grade  committee;  one  of  tbe  four  is  selected 
by  the  superintendent  to  be  the  committee  chair* 
man'secretary,  or  grade'leader.  The  leader  meets 
with  the  superintendent  once  each  month;  with 
the  committees  twice  each  month;  and  with  all 
teachers  of  tbe  first  six  grades,  once  each  month. 
'The  leaders  are  paid  a  ''recognitioo  fee”  of  twenty* 
five  dollars  each  semester.  The  purpose  of  the 
committees  and  meetings  is  to  study  the  problems 
that  arise  in  each  grade  and  to  propose  methods  of 
procedure.  'Thirteen  outcomes  are  listed  as  re* 
suiting  from  tbe  uses  of  this  plan;  it  seems  to 
have  been  very  successful. 


Non. — ^The  sfabtevistiaa*  used  In  this  miaibcr  uc:  JEK,  Jounial  of  Bdwfirtnnil  Roarcli;  30*5,  School  ind  Society; 
SK,  School  Review;  TCR.  Teachen  CoUeft  Recotd;  }tt,  Jounal  of  Rhnrinnel  Peycholoey;  aad  RAS,  PthritinMl  Ad' 
Bioumtioii  sod  Supenrisioa. 
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Cluton,  Glbn  U.  The  fVedktive  Value  of 
Cortom  Meoeuru  of  Ability  in  College 
Frediman,  JER,  15-357-70.  May.  1927. 

Tbe  experimenta  deachbed  in  thia  report  deal 
with  problema  concemins  the  predictive  value 
of  certain  meaaurea  of  devek»inental  capacity 
and  meaaurea  of  attainment.  College  Freahmen 
are  uaed  aa  auh)ecta;  and  intelligence  rraminatinn 
acorea.  ocorea  on  the  High-Schod  Content  Eaami> 
nation,  and  acholarahip  ocorea  are  indicea  of  abdity 
and  attainment.  Among  the  reaulta  ohown  in 
tbe  aummary  are:  (1)  the  meaaurea  of  capacity 
uaed  predict  meaaurea  of  aucceaa  in  a  one'year 
pre^ngineering  courae  as  fbUowa:  Thom^e 
Intelligence  Examination  JO.  Iowa  Higb-School 
Content  Examination  JO.  (2)  when  the  weighted 
Thorndike  Intelligence  Examination  and  Iowa 
Hi^>.School  Content  Examination  acorea  are  com' 
bin^  the  predictive  value  seems  to  lie  somewhere 
between  .60  and  .65;  (3)  the  sum  of  the  matbe. 
matica  and  science  scores  of  the  Iowa  Higb'Sebool 
Content  Examination  reqiuring  a  net  working 
time  of  forty  minutea  predicts  success  in  a  first* 
year  pre-engineering  course  with  greater  efficiency 
than  does  m  total  Thorndike  Examination  score 
or  the  total  Iowa  Content  score,  the  latter  two 
representing  more  than  three  hours  of  net  working 
time  respectively. 

AamAUOR.  E  J.  T^onSchod  Engluh  of  High' 
School  Students.  JER,  15307-13.  May.  1927. 

This  artkle  preaenta  reaulta  of  an  effort  to 
ascertain  a  measure  of  the  teaching  efficiency  in 
the  field  of  written  English.  The  bases  used  to 
determine  this  measure  of  efficiency  were  letters 
which  children  wrote  to  their  friends  and  sent 
through  the  mails.  An  analysis  of  one  hundred 
letters  from  each  of  Grades  VIII,  IX.  and  XII  is 
presented  in  this  article.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
shown  in  the  nimmary  are  that  moat  of  the 
letters  were  written  by  girls  to  girls;  that  the 
length  of  the  letters  inermaed  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth  ^de;  that  periods  are  omitted 
both  after  abbre^tions  and  declarative  sentences 
at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  six  places  in  which 
they  are  needeed,  and  that  the  percent  of  running 
words  misspelled  was  2.6  in  Grade  VII.  1.7  in 
Grade  IX.  and  1.4  in  Grade  Xll. 

Nash.  H.  B..  and  Phillips.  M  J.  W.  A  Study 
^  the  Relative  Value  of  Tm-ee  Methods  trf 
Teaching  Hi^-School  Chemistry.  JER,  15: 
371-79,  May,  1927. 

The  three  methods  described  are:  “The 
Pupil  Method,”  in  which  the  members  of  the 
group  were  allowed  to  study  as  they  wished; 
“The  Combination  Method,”  consisting  of  demon' 
strations  in  tbe  lecture  room,  individual  laboratory 
work  with  simple  experiments  and  group  labora* 
tory  work;  and  “Tm  Instructor  Method,”  in 
which  units  of  work  were  assigned  from  tbe 
text  and  the  pupils  were  never  called  upon  to 


i 

I 


recite.  In  the  latter  method,  no  check  was  taka  I 
to  determine  whether  the  lessons  assigned  were  ! 
prepared  or  not,  neither  were  any  individual  j 
labmtory  experiments  performed.  It  should  be  i 
observed  that  tbe  second  method  is  the  most  | 
common  method  now  in  use.  The  results  show 
that  tbe  mean  gains  between  the  initial  test  and 
the  final  test  in  the  Pupil  Group  was  25.6;  in  t^ 
Combination  Group,  32.3;  and  in  the  Instructor 
Group.  34.1. 

BaimiLL,  Alxxandbx.  Science  Department  Meet' 
mgs,  SR,  25:428-47.  June,  1927. 

An  unusually  complete  and  suggestive  outline 
for  tbe  conduct  of  science'department  meetings  is 
given  the  reader  of  this  article.  Each  topic  that 
is  suggested  is  fdlowed  by  a  number  of  specific 
references  to  articles  and  investigations  rating 
to  that  topic.  The  heads  of  other  departments  in 
the  high  school  should  receive  valuaUe  assistance 
from  a  study  of  this  outline  in  tbe  planning  of 
meetings  of  their  respective  departments.  FW 
cipals  of  high  schools  should  likewise  receive 
guidance  in  arranging  faculty  meetings  according 
to  well-defined  directives  and  a  definite  program 
for  the  year. 


Knox,  W.  W.  The  Demonstratwn  Method 
versus  the  Laboratory  Method  of  Teaching 
High'Sehool  Chemistry,  SR,  35-378-86, 

May,  1927. 

The  investigation  here  reported  was  carried  on 
in  four  regular  hig^h'school  chemistry  classes  of 
equal  ability  as  measured  by  tbe  M^er  Mental 
Abihty  Test.  These  classes  were  taught  by  two  £ 
teachers.  Each  teacher  had  one  demonMration  and 
one  laboratory  class.  Both  teachers  used  the  same 
classrcxxn  procedure  as  far  as  possible.  In  order 
to  measure  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  methods, 
three  types  of  tests  were  employed — tests  to 
measure  immediate  retention,  d^yed  retention,  p 
and  method  of  attack.  As  a  result  of  these  tests,  p 
the  demonstration  method  proved  equal,  if  not  / 

superior,  to  the  laboratory  method  in  all  but  one  d 

instance.  The  laboratory  method  Droved  sli^tly  v 
superior  in  method  of  attack  in  the  case  of  the 
“average  inferioc”  pupils. 

Koos,  Lbonaxd  V.,  AND  TaoxBL,  Ouvaa  L. 

A  Combariton  of  Teaching  Procedures  in 
Short  and  Long  Class  Period*,  SR,  35  340-53, 

May.  1927.  I 

Tbe  outstaixling  conclusion  of  this  investigation 
seems  to  be  that  schools  in  which  the  short  period 
prevails  are  not  justified  in  “postponing  tbe  i 
introduction  of  innovations  associated  with  super*  ;  { 
vised  study  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  brevity  of 
periods.”  A  comparison  is  made  between  the  ( 

procedure  in  clasm  where,  by  reason  of  the  i 

longer  period — fifty-five  to  sixty  minutes,  super-  I  ; 
via^  st^y  was  presumed  to  be  in  effect  and  the  | 
procedure  in  classes  employing  the  usual  forty 
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to  forty^vc'ininute  period.  It  ii  rather  surpriaing 
to  note  that  in  the  ahort'pehod  claaaea  11.9  pa- 
cent  of  the  time  waa  uaed  for  aaaigntnent.  while 
only  10.1  percent  waa  devoted  to  aaaignmmt  in 
the  long'period  claaaea.  Moreover,  the  writera 
ihow  that  an  average  of  four  minutea  waa  devoted 
to  directed  atudy  in  ahort'period  claaaea  while  an 
average  of  thirt^  minutea  waa  uaed  for  the  aame 
purpoae  in  the  long'period  claaaea. 

KmoN,  Hakkt  D.  Vocational  Guidance  through 
School  Suhjecta,  TCR,  28«X)-15,  May.  1927. 

The  regular  achool  aul^ta  lend  themaelvea 
readily  to  a  certain  amount  of  vocational  guidance. 
Eiamplea  are  given  showing  how  geography 
lotroducea  the  vocatico  of  locomotive  engineer; 
American  hiatory  introducea  banking;  ancient 
batory  leada  to  architecture;  and  Latin  pointa  the 
way  to  stenography  aixl  the  secretaryship. 
Mwy  other  interesting  adaptations  are  made  in 
the  article,  but  this  is  a  sample  of  the  possibilities. 

OauANt,  Jacob  S.  Influence  of  Grade  PrMrets 
on  Achieuement  of  Subnormal  Pupils,  TCR, 
28:916-27.  May.  1927. 

A  pairing  of  pupils  of  the  same  chronological 
and  mental  ages,  Imt  in  different  grades,  shows 
that  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  usually  make 
higher  scores  on  staixwd  achievement  tests. 
Other  factors  than  mental  ability  are  important 
in  Khotd  success,  and  the  schools  must  recognize 
and  make  allowance  for  this  fact  until  such  time 
u  more  and  better  studies  on  achievement  are 
available. 

Engelhabot,  N.  L.,  and  Enoblhabdt,  Pmd. 
Principlei  Governing  the  Indebtedneu  of 
Local  School  Syttenu,  TCR,  28:928-48, 
May.  1927. 

“The  ideal  baaia  on  which  a  public'school 
system  should  be  financed  is  that  e^  year  the 
plan  should  provide  that  the  puUic  pay  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  total  cost  of  education. 
Accounting  procedure  must  provide  the  facts  to 
determine  what  that  amount  shall  be.  In  this 
way,  a  combirution  of  the  pay^asyou^,  the 
reserve,  and  bond'issue  plaiu  will  be  unit^  into 
a  scheme  whereby  a  sch^  plant  can  be  provided 
at  minimum  cost  and  be  maintained  for  continued 
efficient  service  without  interference  or  interrup' 
tioo  of  the  current  educational  program.” 

Ross,  Clat  Campbell.  An  Experiment  in 
Motiwinon,  JEP,  18J37-46,  May,  1927. 

This  experiment  purposed  to  procure  data  which 
would  indicate  whetl^  advising  a  pupd  of  the 
progress  he  is  making  is  one  form  of  motivation. 
The  results  reported  in  this  article  show  that,  in 
so  ^  as  the  scores  made  by  the  small  group  of 
students  used  in  the  experiment  may  be  conaidaed 
as  an  answer  to  the  question,  knowledge  of 
progress  made  is  one  form  of  modvatioo. 


Williams,  Lawn  W.  Some  Major  fVcblems  of 
Supervision,  EAS,  13:327-31,  May,  1927- 

In  this  paper,  the  writer  maintains  that  the 
outstanding  problem  confronting  public  education 
today  is  not  curriculum  construction,  the  testing 
movement,  sectioning  of  classes,  or  the  junior 
high'schod  plan,  but  the  training  of  teadaers. 
Supervision  is  an  individuaL  not  a  group,  alfrir, 
and  those  persons  charged  with  the  training  of 
prospective  teachers  must  bear  this  in  ndnd. 
The  “radical  difference”  between  the  practice 
and  the  other  courses  in  cdlm  is  em* 

;  this  difference  constitutes  a  real  problem 
in  teacher  training. 

PuKOOM,  J.  I.Esm  Teodier'Training  through 
Direct  Obtervation  of  Teaching,  through 
Teaching  under  Faculty  Supervision,  aM 
through  Practice  Teaching  os  an  Apprentice, 
EAS,  13:317-21,  May.  1927. 

In  this  paper,  the  Principal  of  Harris  Teachers 
College  states  the  recommiendatioos  which  have 
been  made  to  St.  Louis  for  the  training  of  its 
elementary  teachers.  The  recommendatioos  urge 
that  the  completion  of  124  colleK  semester 
credits.  90  of  which  must  be  in  so<a£ed  content 
and  cultural  sul^ts,  be  required  of  every  pros' 
pective  teacher;  that  the  professianal  courses  be 
distributed  throughout  the  four  years;  that 
directed  observation  of  teaching  be  required  during 
the  first  three  years  in  connection  with  the  pro* 
fessional  subjeM  studied  during  this  period; 
that,  at  the  completkn  of  the  obse^tion  require' 
ment,  the  proqxctive  teacher  be  required  to 
teach  a  minimum  of  fifty'four  lessons  under 
faculty  supervision;  and  fir^y,  that  the  teacher 
be  required  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  for  twenty 
weeks,  which  apprenticeship  shall  not  necessarily 
be  under  the  dimtioo  of  the  college. 

Holt,  HAMaitm.  Ideals  for  the  Development  of 
Rollms  College,  S  O’  S,  26:153-56,  August 
6,1927. 

In  this  article,  the  President  of  Rolhns  College 
sets  forth  some  of  the  pdkies  proposed  for  t& 
development  of  this  college,  whose  enroUment  has 
been  limited  to  seven  hundred  students.  It  is 
planned  to  secure  instructors  who  are  real  teachers 
and  “to  build  the  most  beautiful  campus  that 
Mediterranean  architecture  and  landscape  garden' 
ing  can  devise.”  Of  special  interest  to  college 
administrators  is  the  dedskn  of  this  college  to 
abolish  the  lecture  and  recitation  system  a^  to 
substitute  for  it  the  twodxxir  conieience  plan. 
During  the  two'hour  period  the  students  engage 
in  study,  discussion,  and  the  preporatiaa  of  out' 
lines  in  conference  with  the  instructor.  This 
plan  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but,  while 
problems  have  arisen  that  must  be  solved  ”no 
difficulties  have  so  fir  presented  themselves  that 
seem  irremediaL” 
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IN  PAPER  COVERS 

MacLeaa,  Martha.  The  History  of  the  Educo' 
tion  of  Girls  in  ?{eui  Torl(  and  in  ?iew 
England,  1800-1870.  Wachington,  D.  C., 
Howard  Univenity  PKm,  Decmber,  1926. 
123  pp. 

Such  a  booklet  a*  thia  brings  home  anew  the 
remarkable  change  in  the  status  of  women  during 
the  past  century.  Miss  MacLear  has  brought 
together  many  interesting  ^Kts  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources  and  presents  her  material  in  a 
very  readable  way.  The  biblionaphy  is  extensive 
and  seems  also  to  be  quite  incKisive. 

Tiachbrs  Collbgb,  Columbia  Universitt.  Cur> 
ricidwm  Prohienu  in  Tenching  Mothenutici. 
Second  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics.  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1927.  viii+ 297  pp. 

“The  Committee  tried  to  obtain  contributors 
holding  many  different  points  of  view  and  rep* 
resenting  as  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country  as  possible.  The  result  can  be  labelled 
neither  libenl  nor  conservative.  Thus,  in  Part  I, 
which  is  devoted  to  arithmetic,  we  have  reSected 
the  point  of  view  of  the  trained  supervisor,  the 
psychologist,  the  classroom  teacher,  and  the 
college  praessor.  In  II,  on  the  mathematics 
of  the  junior  high  schot^  we  find  represented  the 
attitude  of  the  classroom  teacher,  the  supervisor, 
the  public'school  administrator,  and  the  college 
pressor.  Part  111,  which  deals  with  senior 
nigh'school  mathematics,  presents  the  problems 
as  seen  by  the  college  professor,  the  private'scbool 
administrator  and  teacher,  and  a  committee  of 
classroom  teachers  studying  the  needs  of  the 
public'school  curriculum." 

Stinx,  J.  Rat.  Traintng  Worlds  through  Port* 
Time  and  Cooperative  Education:  Some 
Types  of  Schools  uhth  Suggestions  ^  On^ 
iting  Courses.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Ohio 
State  University,  1926.  (Department  of 
Vocational  Education,  VoL  I,  No.  1) 

This  monograph  sets  forth  the  technique  and 
procedure  in  determiniiw  the  need  for,  and 
organization  of,  promams  the  training  of  young 
workers  who  spend  part  of  their  time  in  employ* 
ment  and  the  other  part  in  school.  A  numba  of 
case  studies  of  such  schools  in  Ohio  are  given 
which  show  their  development  and  interpret 
clearly  each  step  in  their  progress.  The  impor* 
tance  of  occupational  training  is  clearly  pointed 
out  for  those  who  leave  school  before  completing 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  a  full*time 
school,  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  their  high* 
school  course  to  prepare  definitely  for  vocatio^ 
work. 

This  study  ou^t  to  be  of  particular  interest 
to  educators  and  personnel  workers  who  ate 
interested  in  vocatknal  and  industriai  training. 


Seashori,  Carl  E.  Learning  and  Liomg  is 
College.  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  University  of 
lovra,  1927-  124  pp.  (University  of  Iowa 
Studies,  Series  on  Aims  and  Progress  of 
Research,  VN.  II,  No.  1) 

This  monograph  is  made  up  of  twelve  papeta 
dealing  with  the  “psychology  of  individual 
differences  applied  to  the  organization  and  pursuit 
of  higher  education:  a  study  based  upon  ezperienei 
in  tM  promotion  of  the  t^fred  student  project  ia 
the  National  Research  Council."  Some  of  the 
papers  have  appeared  at  other  times  in  bulletios 
or  magazine  articles.  College  administrators  and 
parents  of  college  students  should  be  interested 
in  the  material  which  Dean  Seashore  presents 
in  his  monograi^. 

Greoort,  W.  M.  Visual  Aids  in  the  Schools. 
Cleveland,  The  Harter  School  Supply 
Company.  31  pp. 

This  booklet  presents  in  outline  form  the 
various  visual  aids  that  are  availaUe  for  school 
use,  such  as  motion  pictures,  posten,  still  pictures, 
cham  and  diagraiu,  lantern  slid^  maps  and 
globes.  Very  definite  and  sensiUe  suggestion! 
are  given  for  the  choice  of  apparatus  foruuitem* 
slide  projection. 
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exxasions  it  met  with  the  moat  cordial 
reception  in  the  legislative  chambers.  At 
the  last  session  it  was  passed  unanimous* 
ly  by  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
and  also  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
calendar  committee  promised  to  report 
it  for  passage.  The  reason  the  bill  did 
not  pass  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
merits. 

The  unrest  among  educators  and  court 
and  social  workers  will  undoubtedly 
prevail  until  the  present  discrimination 
against  mentally  handicapped  children, 
and  against  some  of  the  most  fundament* 
al,  buic  social  interests  of  the  State 
itself,  is  removed  from  the  statutes,  and 
a  law  enacted  which  is  impartial,  just, 
and  equitable  to  all  types  of  less* 
privil^d  children.  Such  a  law  should 
provide  a  reasmable  subvention  and 
place  the  main  financial  burden  on  the 
local  communities.  This  is  the  way  to 
secure  economical  and  efficient  admini* 
stration  special*clas8  activities. 


